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PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSE. 

QT. AUGUSTINE said that he knew what time was, so long 
*— ' as he was not asked to define it. It is quite usual to have 
trouble in defining terms which we use and understand without 
feeling any trouble. When a term is thus usable without being 
definable, usually "the thing which we understand by it is far 
from a simple and determinate idea in the minds of most men, 
and it is therefore liable to uncertainty and confusion." Burke 
had "no great opinion of a definition, the celebrated remedy for 
the cure of this disorder," 1 but it is often possible to discover, 
by steady, prolonged inspection, what we do mean by many 
terms which elude our first efforts to snatch their definition. 
The word 'common,' for example, in the phrase 'common 
sense' fairly obviously refers, in ordinary life, to the objects of 
human activities, and to their adequate handling. People are 
said to have common sense when they deal effectively with the 
common circumstances of life : when efficiency in life's ordinary 
detail is conceded to them. This seems, quite clearly, to be our 
meaning when we commend children for their common sense: 
when, for instance, we trust little Annie to buy suitably or little 
Tommy to manage his own boyish affairs. It seems also, to be 
quite as clearly our meaning when we have confidence in their 
elders' 'common sense.' 

Equally clearly, there is a considerable spread from this 
primary meaning. "I am often troubled to think," writes 
Clive Bell, "that a common-sense view is necessarily a wrong 
one." 2 For the Hebrew, writes Barton, Wisdom was an "exalted 
kind of common sense or insight into human nature." 3 This 
difference in estimate divides the opinions of many writers and 
it can, obviously, only arise when the simple significance of 
effectiveness in thought or action in common life is transformed 
into a wider meaning. 

1 An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful: Introd. 

2 What is Art? p. 86. 

3 The Religion of Israel, p. 216. 
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Hobbes hinted at the mode of this complication or spread of 
meaning: "In like manner, every man brought philosophy, 
that is, Natural Reason, into the world with him, for all men can 
reason to some degree, and concerning some things: but when 
there is need of a long series of reasons, there must men wander 
out of the way, and fall into error for want of method, as it were 
for want of sowing and planting, that is, of improving their 
reason." 1 We all come into the world prepared to receive indi- 
cations from experience how to deal with life's situations as they 
arise. The habits of thought and action thus acquired, as our 
innate capacities respond to the demands of our surroundings, 
constitute a 'common' sense because they are shared by all: 
the ' common ' here referring to distribution among the posessors 
of faculties and not to the objects of these faculties or to their 
handling. 'Common sense' in its primary, work-a-day sig- 
nificance, previously mentioned, simply denotes a noticeable 
efficiency in applying to the ordinary affairs of life habits of 
thought and action 'common' in varying degrees to all. This 
shift in meaning from signifying the efficient handling of ordinary 
objects of activity to signifying mental habits acquired by all is 
responsible for some ambiguity in the phrase and for presenting 
a point of divergence in opinion. 'Natural Reason,' according 
to Hobbes, carries us all some little distance and then each of us a 
further distance proportionally to the improving of our Reasons. 
All men, through similarity of nature and a fundamental com- 
munity of experience, spontaneously think in certain ways 
which are the ' common sense ' of mankind : they are all carried 
into some degree of efficient thinking and acting simply because 
they have 'Natural Reason.' Preeminent or noticeable 
efficiency in life's routine is 'common sense' in its narrower 
significance : people of marked common sense are carried a little 
further than their fellows into efficiency by their 'Natural 
Reason.' Debate begins when the capacity of common sense, 
in the wider significance of mental habit common to all men in 
their ordinary avocations, to carry thought successfully over a 
wider range than the more pressing affairs of practical life comes 

1 Elements of Philosophy, Ch. 1. 
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under examination. Hobbes warned us that 'Natural Reason' 
must be carefully trained if it is to extend its range; Hazlitt 
confined common sense's competency to "things under common 
observation" and excluded "abstract, speculative opinions" 
from its scope; 1 Berkeley seems to have been more distrustful 
still when he remarked that ' language is suited to the received 
opinions which are not always the truest.' 2 On the other hand, 
Lord Morley, after the manner of the Hebrew, suggests that 
wisdom may be common sense in an uncommon degree ; 3 Walker, 
appealing to Aristotle, decides that truth about the universe is 
embodied in the language of common sense whose beliefs "are 
the product of our human faculties in their natural and normal 
exercise"; 4 Dr. Merz, perhaps committing himself less, reminds 
us that common sense asserts itself as an ultimate tribunal 
through distinctions expressed in language. 5 Writers, no doubt, 
commend common sense when it approves their own opinions 
and disparage it if they do not secure its favour : Joad takes for 
his title, Essays in Common Sense Philosophy, because he does not 
unduly affront the plain man, or thinks he does not, and Clive 
Bell denounces common sense because it declines his theories. 
But this natural tendency to acclaim or decry propounds a 
problem for solution : Are the estimates of common sense, effective 
or sufficient though they may be for ordinary thinking about 
ordinary things, sure guides to deeper and wider truth? 

"For my part," wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds, "I profess myself 
an idler, and love to give my judgment, such as it is, from my 
immediate perceptions, without much fatigue of thinking." 6 
Common sense, too, judges from "immediate perceptions." 
These immediate perceptions of common sense are an issue from 
habitudes spontaneously settling into the mind: "... in life, 
in speech, you decide from feeling, and not from reason; that is, 
from the impression of a number of things on the mind, which 

1 Essay on Genius and Common Sense. 

2 Principles of Human Knowledge, 57. 

3 Aphorisms. 

4 "Time, Eternity and God," Hibberl Journal, Oct., 1919. 

6 History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, Vol. 1, Ch. 3. 
6 Letter to the Idler, Sept. 29, 1759. 
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impression is true and well founded, though you may not be 
able to analyse or account for it in the several particulars. 
Common Sense is the just result of the sum-total of such uncon- 
scious impressions in the ordinary occurrences of life, as they 
are treasured up in the memory, and called out by the occasion." 1 
Now the mind is qualified for spontaneous uncritical judgments 
only so long as its circumstances conform to previous experience. 
The African chief who called white men liars for saying that 
water sometimes became hard in their country judged rightly 
from within his own experience and wrongly from without it. 
"Whenever men notice some similarity between two things," 
wrote Descartes, "they are wont to ascribe to each, even in 
those respects in which the two differ, what they have found to 
be true of the other." 2 Common sense is obviously liable to such 
fallacies when it oversteps the previous bounds of experience. 
When my friend seems to walk round a tree he does go round it ; 
when I see my dog run round me he does run round me; the sun, 
therefore, obviously circles round because my eyes tell me that 
it does. Yet common sense itself has admitted its mistake. 

The common sense of any community is simply its tendencies 
to think in certain defined ways which have been impressed 
upon it by experience and tradition: its mental habits. Since 
these tendencies are acquired and constantly exercised in the 
common routine experiences of life, the opinions or judgments 
they induce appear to the common mind to be obvious and 
indisputable. Individual beliefs alter with widening experience 
and progress in reflection ; the communal sense of truth and false- 
hood changes also. Coleridge said that "the creed of true com- 
mon sense is composed of the results of scientific meditation, 
observation and experiment, as far as they are generally intel- 
ligible. It differs therefore in different countries and in every 
different age of the same country. The common sense of a 
people is the movable index of its average judgment and infor- 
mation." 3 The movements of this 'index,' of the standards 
applied in common-sense judgments, have been very consider- 

1 Hazlitt's Essay on Genius and Common Sense. 

2 Rules for the Direction of the Mind, Trans. Haldane and Ross: Rule 1. 

3 Aids to Reflection: Footnote to Tenth Aphorism on Spiritual Religion. 
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able. An Australian aborigine died in twenty-four hours when 
a charmed bone was ' pointed ' at him, and there are many other 
instances of deaths produced by magical arts. To the common 
sense, in the unhesitating judgment, of primitive communities 
there is the power of death in charms or incantations of magical 
objects. More advanced common sense simply assumes that 
the victims of magic died because they were frightened. Ver- 
dicts of common sense can never, as such, be decisive, since it is 
always possible that common sense may, itself, subsequently 
correct them. But this continuous correction of judgments 
is not peculiar to common sense: it occurs also in science and 
philosophy and the more they advance, the more they syste- 
matically revise their beliefs. 

Descartes concluded that he "might assume, as a general rule, 
that the things which we conceive very clearly and distinctly 
are all true. . . ." l By "clear" and "distinct" he meant 
insistency: an inevitability of ideas that he could not dispel. 
He obtained his famous "method" of testing truth by a rigorous 
application of this principle: he "thought that it was necessary 
. . . to reject as absolutely false everything " in which he " could 
imagine the least ground of doubt, in order to see if afterwards 
there remained anything . . . that was entirely certain." 2 
Descartes did, in a highly refined critical way, what common 
sense does. Common sense accepts its beliefs, and bases its 
judgments upon them, because they seem to it to be inevitable, 
to be guaranteed by their refusal to be dispelled. The most 
important formulas in common sense, Balfour remarks, represent 
beliefs that are inevitable. Since common sense differs from 
age to age (though there are unalterable similarities) inevitability 
cannot be wholly derived from truth and inevitableness in itself 
cannot be a ground of philosophic certitude. 3 Possession is 
said to be nine tenths of the law; possessing the mind is a large, 
if it is not the major, part of inevitability. "As we have once on 
a time been children and have judged of the things presented to 
our senses in various ways, while as yet we had not the entire use 

1 Discourse on Method, Trans, by Haldane and Ross, Pt. 4. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Theism and Humanism; Introd. 
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of our reason, many judgments thus precipitately formed prevent 
us from arriving at the knowledge of the truth. . . ." 4 The 
duty of forming such precipitate judgments devolves on common 
sense: "... the exigencies of action often oblige us to make up 
our minds before having the leisure to examine matters carefully." 5 
Now beliefs consistently convenient, giving a mental grip as 
hands and feet give a physical grip, settle down in the mind 
and, becoming its natural inmates, appear to be its natural 
possessors. Inevitability, in short, depends on mental occupancy. 
It is, at any rate, arguable that such mental occupancy always 
decides our truth for us and that all philosophical method ulti- 
mately is directed to restricting or controlling it: Descartes, 
for example, endeavoured to determine which ideas should occupy 
his mind and thus acquire their status as true. 

It is possible to distinguish two sources of these occupying 
beliefs, though it is difficult, when not impossible, to assign any 
one belief specifically to either. Descartes, like most men and 
like common sense itself, distinguished these two sources. " It is 
very manifest," he wrote, "that qualities or properties must 
necessarily depend on some thing or substance and that the more 
properties we observe in a thing the better we know it." This 
spontaneous, inevitable analysis of the world into a collection 
of things with attached attributes, an essential and apparently 
inexpugnable notion of common sense from which proceeds the 
dominance of language by the substantive with its retinue of 
adjectives, is manifest "by the natural light which is in our 
souls." 3 Some common sense notions are 'common' because 
they proceed from each mind singly and would so proceed if 
each mind were completely separated from every other. Des- 
cartes also "considered how very different the self-same man, 
identical in mind and spirit, may become according as he is 
brought up from childhood amongst the French or Germans, or 
has passed his whole life amongst Chinese or cannibals." He 
"noticed how even in the fashions of one's clothing the same thing 

1 Descartes: The Principles of Philosophy, Trans, by Haldane and Ross, Pt. i. 
Princ. I. 

2 Descartes: Meditations on First Philosophy, Trans, by Haldane and Ross, Med. 6. 

3 Principles of Philosophy, Trans. Haldane and Ross, Princ. 2. 
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that pleased us ten years ago, and which will perhaps please us 
once again before ten years are passed, seems at the present 
time extravagant and ridiculous." He "thus concluded that 
it is much more custom and example that persuade us than any 
certain knowledge. . . ." 1 Some common sense notions thus 
become 'common' because they are shared. Beliefs occupy 
our minds and assume an inevitability partly because they 
are so congenial to the innate proclivities of our minds and partly 
because they are so assiduously pressed upon us by opinion 
without. 

But distrust of judgments because they have been fixed in 
the common mind by the steady pressure of familiarity derived 
from their distribution and authoritative standing in a community 
need not be confined to those of common sense. Science and 
philosophy have their general stocks of conceptions from which 
their professors are fitted. All minds domicile ideas into more 
or less inevitableness from the minds of others. All thinking 
proceeds by a continuous process of correction: now accepting 
beliefs which appear true, either because they make an irresistible 
appeal to every single mind or because they are impressive 
through common consent, now modifying them, now rejecting 
them, now replacing them. It is still reasonable to suppose 
that philosophical and scientific thought is simply an extension 
of common sense, in the sense that they simply continue the 
continuous corrective process which common sense applies 
to its beliefs. Common sense may provide the necessary 
and adequate basis for all advance in thought, the conceptual 
equipment for all thinkers. Huxley's definition of science as 
"organized common sense" is not convicted of error simply by 
observing that common sense constantly accepts beliefs as 
virtually guaranteed by intuition and subsequently rejects 
them, for all thinking does the same. Nor is it convicted by 
noting how many common sense notions assume inevitability 
through the weighty pressure of custom, for all thinking is 
dominated by convictions established by common consent. 
Even if Descartes rightly considered that "the voice of the 

1 Discourse on Method, trans. Haldane and Ross, Pt. 2. 
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majority does not afford proof of any value in truths a little 
difficult to discover, because such truths are much more likely 
to have been discovered by one man than by a nation," it would 
not necessarily disparage the claim of common sense to be the 
real parent of all advance in thought, to be capable of assimilating 
its reasonable results or even to be, ultimately, their real author, 
since they might be the just results of its own principles and 
method when diverted from immediate, practical interests to the 
remoter issues of knowledge. 

Reid declared that "It is absurd to conceive that there can be 
any opposition between reason and common sense. It is indeed 
the first-born of Reason; and, as they are commonly joined 
together in speech and writing, they are inseparable in their 
nature." 

"We ascribe to reason two offices, or two degrees. The 
first is to judge of things self-evident; the second to draw deduc- 
tions that are not self-evident from those that are. The first 
of these is the province, and the sole province, of common sense ; 
and, therefore, it coincides with reason in its whole extent, and 
is only another name for one branch or one degree of reason." 1 
Since the road to knowledge is always trod with many stumbles 
into error, common sense does not, by the errors it may palpably 
commit, forfeit its claim to provide a nucleus of assured knowledge 
which all thinking must respect. Reid was not necessarily, on 
account of such errors, in the wrong because he was "classed 
with the vulgar" against "all the philosophers, ancient and 
modern" who taught "that nothing can ever be present to the 
mind but an image or perception; and that the senses are only 
the inlets through which these images are received without ever 
being able to produce any immediate intercourse between the 
mind and the object." 2 Till the judgments of common sense 
are more completely proved to suffice only for handling the 
affairs of life or to pervert the real vision of reality attempted 
by philosophy, Reid must be allowed to "argue from the sense 
of mankind expressed in language," to accept "many truths so 

1 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Essay 6, Ch. 2. 

2 Ibid., Essay 2, Ch. 14. 
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obvious to the human faculties, that it may be expected that 
men should universally agree in them" 1 and to assign to philoso- 
phy its "root" in "the principles of Common Sense." 2 

These "principles of Common Sense" receive a sharp injunc- 
tion not to meddle with philosophy when the working concept 
and the metaphysical concept are sharply distinguished: the 
working concept being classed as a tool and the metaphysical 
concept being honoured as a mode of real insight. "Scientific 
work," writes Boutroux, "is thus a never-ending attempt, not 
to know things as they really are, but to make things more and 
more usable for man by the creation of symbols which have 
no claim to conformity with the nature of things themselves." 3 
If scientific concepts are simply convenient assumptions, effec- 
tive as mental grips though ignoring ultimate reality, if they 
are not, as Karl Pearson says they are not, a plan in phenomena 
themselves, 4 if the atomic theory, for example, is simply a 
method of mapping out with no more resemblance to reality 
than a map has to the country it portrays, and if science is 
simply 'organized common sense,' then common sense is only a 
servant of practical interests and must not interfere in attempts 
at metaphysical insight. Descartes recognized the competition 
of working concepts for metaphysical status and entered a 
warning against concluding that natural things are really pro- 
duced as we conceive their production. "For just as there 
may be two clocks made by the same workman," he writes, 
"which though they indicate the time equally well and are 
externally in all respects similar, yet in nowise resemble one 
another in the composition of their wheels, so doubtless there is 
an infinity of different ways in which all things that we see 
could be formed by the great Artificer." We have no guarantee, 
therefore, that the things we effectively conceive in one way 
may not be actually constituted in another: our concepts may 
be working concepts only, without metaphysical claim on insight 
into the real. He refers us back to Aristotle for the idea that 

1 Op. cit.. Essay i, Ch. 2. 

2 An Inquiry into the Human Mind, Ch. 1, Sect. 4. 

3 " The Value of Moral Ideas," Hibbert Journal, Jan., 1920. 

4 The Grammar of Science, Ch. 7. 
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concepts may be effective without being true: "... Aristotle 
. . . expressly says in the first book of the Meteorolics, in the 
beginning of the seventh chapter, that with regard to things not 
manifest to sense, he considers that he supplies sufficient expla- 
nations and demonstrations of them, if he merely shows that 
they may be such as he explains them to be." 1 Working con- 
cepts may, according to Descartes, have moral certainty: "that 
is, a certainty which sufficies for the conduct of life." 2 This 
contrasts the effectiveness of the working concept with the truth 
of the metaphysical concept which, however, Descartes thinks 
we can attain to. We can be certain, he thinks, of "mathematical 
demonstrations," of "the knowledge that material things 
exist," and of "the evidence of all clear reasoning that is carried 
on about them." Descartes founded such certainties "on the 
metaphysical ground that as God is supremely good and cannot 
err, the faculty which he has given us of distinguishing truth 
from falsehood cannot be fallacious so long as we use it aright, 
and distinctly perceive anything by it." 3 

Hume's remark that "to have recourse to the veracity of 
the Supreme Being in order to prove the veracity of our senses, 
is surely making a very unexpected circuit," applies to any similar 
recourse to justify the veracity of any human apprehension or 
deduction. Hume himself relentlessly disclosed the menace to 
common sense that lay in the mental habits impressed upon 
thought by Descartes when the safe-guard of divine guarantee 
was removed. This thought spread from Descartes till Hume 
declared that we are "necessitated, by reasoning, to contradict 
or depart from the primary instincts of nature, and to embrace a 
new system with regard to the evidence of our senses." 4 Hume 
urged upon attention the uncertainty and insecurity of the 
common sense belief in the existence of the physical world. 
He threw doubt on the existence or nature of external things 
which seem to common sense to be inviolable certainties — 
deducing that "the mind has never anything present to it but 

1 The Principles of Philosophy, Trans. Haldane and Ross, Pt. 4, Princ. 204. 

2 Ibid., Princ. 205. 

3 Hid., Princ. 206. 

4 Inquiry, Sect. 12. 
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the perception, and cannot possibly reach any experience of 
its connection with objects." Since the days of Hume com- 
mon sense has been constantly facing the possibility of its 
ideas, supposing them to be really produced in the mind by 
external things, being mere symbols and not metaphysical 
apprehensions of reality. Common sense has to reckon with 
detractors who confine its competency to the working concept, 
restrict it to practically useful symbolism and refuse to include 
its judgments in final or real knowledge. 

The reduction of common sense notions to convenient con- 
ventions proceeds in two ways. Hume's method discovers to 
the mind that it can only elaborate, in a manner decided by its 
nature, hints received from realities. Many writers of today 
insist that originally and fundamentally the human organism is 
designed to live among objects and not to understand them: 
thinking, so far as it is successful, is essentially an efficient 
handling of life. For Bergson perception centres on the body 
as a centre of action as an object destined to move other objects, 1 
and Professor Dawes Hicks remarks that he represents the 
practical nature of intellectual apprehension as vitiating reality. 2 
Whitehead declares that "... the human mind was not evolved 
in the bygone ages for the sake of reasoning, but merely to 
enable mankind with more art to hunt between meals for fresh 
food supplies." 3 Common sense suffers rebuff and disparage- 
ment from the doctrine of primary mental function as adaptation 
of the organism to life among realities, for it then represents 
opinions and judgments which metaphysical insight, if it be 
possible at all, must supersede or reverse. But customs of 
thought promoted in common sense by the necessities of action 
are supplemented by example received from fellow members of 
human society. Men must think so that they can accept 
benefits from nature or cope with its dangers; they must also 
think so that they can cooperate with their neighbours in mutual 
understanding. Common sense is first threatened with con- 
ventional knowledge by individual activity and again by social 

1 Matter and Memory, Ch. I . 

2 " The Nature of Willing," Proc. Arist. Soc, 1912-13. 

3 The Organization of Thought, Ch. 4. 
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activities. The modern emphasis upon social factors in mental 
life has emphasised another possible source of conventionalism 
in thought. Language compels each single mind to think under 
the direction of a common mind which supplies it with concep- 
tions and methods of judgment. The obvious conventionality 
of language, its employment of essentially arbitrary signs to 
secure mutual intelligibility, suggests that thought may secure 
social agreement and cooperation more effectively than it secures 
real truth. Our conceptual schemes may represent a decision, 
probably unconscious for the most part, to think in certain ways 
because they secure a convenient and needed consensus which 
works reasonably efficiently. The "Collective Representation" 
so freely used by the Durkheim school of sociological thought to 
characterize primitive mentality need not condemn the minds it 
interprets to purely conventional knowledge, though Cornford 
does illustrate its nature by the typical example of language, 
which is collectively representational in its essence, and though, 
following Levy-Bruhl, he describes it as recognized by common 
social groups, transmitted from generation to generation- en- 
forcing respect, imposed upon individuals and not depending 
upon individuals for its existence. 1 Absolute truth might enter 
consciousness by a social route, and thought is not necessarily 
wholly conventional because it is expressed, transmitted or even 
wrought out via conventional signs. But it seems clear that 
Levy-Bruhl, for example, does suppose that the collective 
representation infects primitive thought with conventionally 
appropriate, or inappropriate, conceptual schemes. In its 
application to primitive mentality, he observes, "representation" 
involves emotional and motor elements which prevent it from 
being essentially cognitive. A sense of the mystical so pervades 
primitive collective representations that they misrepresent, or, 
at any rate, represent very differently from the judgments of 
their more civilized posterity, even common physical objects 
of perception. He affirms that "primitives" perceive a different 
external world from us because they live in a different social 
1 From Religion to Philosophy, Ch. 2. 
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milieu; that their physics is not ours; that their eyes are used by a 
very different spirit. 1 

The conventionality socially imposed upon thought through 
collective representations might be gradually exchanged for 
metaphysically real knowledge — working concepts socially de- 
rived might be replaced by genuinely metaphysical concepts. 
Also the collective representation may not be hopelessly con- 
ventional — Durkheim, in fact, suggests that reason gets beyond 
the limits of empirical knowledge through the richer intellectual 
activity involved in it. He attempts to employ it to mediate 
between the empirical and the a priori derivation of the cate- 
gories. The a priorists cannot show, he remarks, how relation- 
ships can be perceived in things when they are not revealed by 
examination. Their recognition in knowledge of two sets of 
elements is kept intact by admitting into the categories factors 
received directly from experience and factors derived from social 
intercourse. Now it may be true, as he says, that the individual 
transcends himself because he belongs to society — this is true in 
some sense on any theory of the relation between the individual 
and his group. But suspicion arises that the social element in all 
thinking condemns men to conventional convenience in their 
thought, in then otions which constitute their 'common sense,' 
when Durkheim affirms logical necessity and moral obligation 
to be two species of the same class, when he explains the necessity 
of the categories by their social character, when he affirms that 
men must agree on the essential and most general relations to 
make mental contact possible, when he asserts the necessity of a 
minimal logical conformity in such primary conceptions as time, 
space or cause, and when he explains the authority inherent in 
reason to be that of society transferring itself to a certain manner 
of thought to secure an indispensible condition of common action. 
Durkheim himself, however, remarks that knowledge is not thus 
cast into purely conventional moulds because there are funda- 
mental relationships between things not essentially dissimilar in 
different realms. 2 

1 Les Fonctions Menlales Dans Les SocUtls Inferieures, Ch. I. 

2 The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Swain's trans., Introd. 
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Whether or no the special opinions of the Durkheim school 
inflict a permanent incompetency upon common sense opinions 
to know the real truly, the recognition of the social factor in 
thought tends very strongly in many quarters to affirm this 
incompetency. Le Bon's dictum that the most doubtful events 
are those reported by a number of persons 1 is repeatedly implied 
in the thinking of writers who do not so deliberately arraign the 
'crowd' as he does, though they accept the principle that when 
men think together they obtain a social conformity through a 
common error. The apparently unvarying laws of nature, 
according to Royce, are a condition of organising definite customs, 
and their discovery is conditioned by social interests. Social 
custom is one of the three earlier sources of interest in the uni- 
formities of natural phenomena. 2 Thus the doctrine of nature's 
uniformity is a doctrine of practical social convenience — per- 
mitting men to agree with and understand one another in their 
discussions of the multifarious phenomena of the world. Dr. 
Merz says that we relegate to the subjective all things which 
carry no assurance that others see, hear or feel them as we 
ourselves do: the "vividness and definiteness of an independent 
existence could never arise in the solitary mind of an individual," 
and only through " intersubjective communication" do we be- 
come aware of external things. 3 

A sees a stone and learns, by bumping against it, to avoid it 
when he sees it again. He notes that B also avoids it and ap- 
pears, by his actions and demeanour, to see it or feel it in the 
same way and under the same circumstances as he sees or feels 
it himself. He discovers also that B and himself can discuss 
the stone and agree with one another about it. It is not logically 
necessary to deduce that A and B err in supposing the stone to 
be external to them or in supposing it really to be as it exists in 
their mutual understanding of it, even if they do suppose these 
things because the stone appears to them to be an object in 
common. They may rightly refer the community of their expe- 
rience to the externality of the object. But Dr. Merz himself 

1 Psychologie des Foules, Ch. 2. 

2 The World and the Individual, Vol. 2, Lecture 4. 

3 A Fragment on the Human Mind, pp. 81-2. 
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clearly exemplifies the tendency naturally promoted by the 
recognition of the social or communal factor in thought to suppose 
that the necessity for thinking consistently in common makes 
our judgments conventional, though they may make them con- 
veniently and efficiently conventional. The "definiteness and 
distinctness" which "belong more fully to outer reality than to 
any other " l connect themselves with the community of experience 
which forces upon us the notion of the externality of that "outer 
reality." This "definiteness and distinctness" promoted by 
the social factor in mental life has a tendency to mislead. When 
any special object, a definite sensation or cluster of sensations, is 
clear and definite in the way we call spatial, "we attach to it a 
higher degree of reality." 2 Again, "the difference between 
things and sensations or thoughts consists for us merely in this, 
that some clusters of sensations or of abstract thoughts, have 
become so clear that they detach themselves from their surround- 
ings in our fields of consciousness, and that in many though not 
in all instances they are possessed also by other persons with 
whom we can carry on fruitful communication and intercourse 
regarding them; they form in this way a world by themselves 
which seems to be, but is not in reality, outside of our personal 
or subjective region of sensations and thoughts." 3 If common 
sense unhesitatingly accepts the world as a reality "outside of 
our personal or subjective region," if social intercourse persuades 
it to this acceptance, and if the acceptance is mistaken, then 
common sense judgments are perverted from metaphysical 
truth into more or less convenient or adequate conventions. 
Dr. Merz thus represents the influence exerted by the view of 
the world as made by many minds acting together in banishing 
common sense conceptions from the sphere of the metaphysically 
real into the sphere of the conventionally convenient. 

The discussion whether common sense provides a nucleus of 
assured judgments for the further refinements of science. and 
philosophy, or whether it perverts reality in the interests of 
practical efficiency or of corporate mental life, tends to centre on 

1 Op. til., p. 117. 

2 Ibid., p. 85. 

3 Ibid., p. 144. 
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the existence and reality of the external world. This problem 
has been long central and will probably long remain central in 
discussion. Immediate experience suggests, and successful 
living in the world of objects confirms, the existence of physical 
things, independent of percipient minds and known to these latter, 
on occasion, for what they really are. The common sense 
conviction that an independent external world exists without us 
which declares itself, bit by bit, to apprehension, is driven into 
the mind by constant action. By reacting to physical objects, 
and reacting with adequate success, as if the conviction were 
assured, common sense accepts it as inevitable and certain. 
It is confirmed in this conviction by acting and thinking in 
unison. Critical reflection arises, however, when successful 
action and social concert has fixed conception: "It is in accor- 
dance with the nature of things that mankind should find itself 
acting and should then proceed to discuss the rationale of its 
activities." 1 Science, during its research into nature, prefers not 
to disturb the original conviction of common sense by perplexing 
enquiries about relations between knower and known: "none 
of our perplexities as to nature will be solved by having recourse 
to the consideration that there is a mind knowing it." 2 But the 
relation between the known and the knower does finally become 
a very vexed question. "Science," writes Webb, "as distin- 
guished from philosophy, abstracts, in dealing with the world of 
objects, from its relation to the mind which knows it;" but 
"philosophy, concerning itself as it does with the whole, . . . 
cannot omit from its consideration the knower or the Subject 
as well as the known or the Object." 3 The problem of the 
external world then becomes central. Knowledge of physical 
things is so prominent and important that it becomes a touch- 
stone for the relation between knower and known. If common 
sense conviction proves to pervert reality in this, its competency 
for assuring a nucleus of assured knowledge becomes question- 
able. 

'Whitehead: An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge, 
Preface. 
* Ibid. 
3 Divine Personality and Human Life, p. 68. 
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Also "... nothing seems more to have contributed towards 
engaging men in controversies and mistakes with regard to the 
nature and operations of the mind, than the being used to speak 
of those things in terms borrowed from sensible ideas." 1 Thus, 
by its prominence in knowledge and by the radiation of its 
influence throughout it, the problem of physical perception 
provides a natural centre for testing the relation between common 
sense and philosophy. The discussion has other centres, but 
it is probably right to say that common sense will be justified or 
unjustified by philosophy according as the latter finally decides 
whether common sense perverts reality in conceiving the external 
world by conceiving it solely in practical interests or whether it 
also succeeds in conceiving it with true insight into reality. 

Joshua C. Gregory. 

Bradford, England 
1 Berkeley: Principles of Human Knowledge, § 144. 



